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Every Wednesday—Fourpence 


CYCLING BOOKSELLERS 

Taking the Good Word across 
the plains of India 

Mr. Frank Wallin, of the Christian Literature Crusade, 
recently made an adventurous trek of 19 days by bicycle 
I across the hot plains of western India. With two Indian 
■ friends he set out from Nctftik, north-east of Bombay, to 
sell books through the Marathi-speaking country where 
there are no bookshops, and where people, never see a 
piece of printed, paper unless it is brought to them. A 
C N. correspondent here gives us an account Of his venture. 


TV/Tany of the villagers of the new 
India can now read, and Mr. 
Wallin believes that if books and 
papers are brought to them they 
will buy. and read them. 

He arranged his bicycle caravan 
of three machines so that they 
looked like a travelling poster dis¬ 
play. At the sides of the bicycles 
were specially-made boxes with 
huge letters in Marathi announc¬ 
ing “Books, pictures." 

. Mr. Wallin deliberately chose 
bicycles for his tour bccauSc they 
are the vehicles liscd more and 
more by ordinary people in the 
Indian countryside. A car would 
have seemed too important-look- 
.ing, 

HIDDEN RUPEES 

Notices about the coming of the 
bicycle bookshop were sent out in 
advance, and the prices of the 
books were also mentioned. For 
the Indian villager needs to have 
notice of a salesman’s arrival, be¬ 
cause his rupees are usually 
hidden in many places. He must 
have time to dig them up, or find 
the hole in the wall where they 
are hidden. 

The three bicycles set off along 
the sandy tracks which .serve for 
roads in rural India. Each day 
the three cyclists planned to ride 
a maximum of 40 miles. But on 
the first day they ran into rain, 
which turned the track into a 
quagmire and the streams into 
torrents. This meant carrying the 
bicycles shoulder high across the 


roaring water to keep the precious 
stocks of books dry. . 

When a village was reached the 
three bicycles were set up on their 
steel struts to form a triangle 
with the sellers inside. Their 
wares were spread on the tops of 
the carrying boxes. 

The most popular book was the 
Bible in the Marathi language, 
and even the expensive editions, 
bound in soft leather, found eager 
customers. One woman lovingly 
handled the book and then realised 
that it was too expensive, but she 
was allowed to take it home to 
show her husband. Then the 
couple delved under the bed, dug 
in the garden, and poked inside 
old jars, and from various secret 
hoards brought out enough rupees 
for the precious book. 

EARIA'-MOUNING START 

The bicycle caravan started 
pedalling early in the morning, 
before the sun got too warm, and 
rested at mid-day, and made for 
the next book-show by evening. 
During 19 days across the wide 
Nasik plains they pedalled 520 
miles. In all they sold 2384 books 
and booklets, and 1322 pictures, 
wall texts, cards, and book marks, 
and took £70 in cash sales. They 
also got 30 subscribers for their 
book club. 

By the time they got home to 
Nasik they had forded half-a- 
dozen rivers, stayed in 21 villages, 
and set up their bicycle bookshop 
30 times. 





Traveller's 
treat for a 
mountain 
sheep 


Ten - year - old Paul 
Gribit, of Liverpool, 
offers a tit bit to a 
mountain sbeep on the 
top of the Ilorac Shoe 
Pass during his holiday 
in North Wales.. 


Blue Riband of the Heather 


The International Sheep-dog 
Championships are being held at 
Dundee this week, and on. Satur¬ 
day the owner of the- winning 
dog will be awarded the Supreme 
Championship Shield, popularly 
known as the “Blue Riband of 
the Heather." 

Altogether 36 dollies will be 
taking part in the contest. They 
are the winning dogs from 
the previous trials held in England, 
Wales, and Scotland. At Dundee 
they will compete over another 
championship course, and the top 
12 wifi qualify for the Supreme 
Championship. And a supreme 
test it is—of the collies’ obedience, 
intelligence, and stamina. 

Each dog must start by round¬ 
ing up ten sheep released from a 
pen nearly half-a-milc away and 
bring them through a gateway to 
a post about half-way between the 
pen and his master. Next the 
collie must bring another ten sheep 

Instead of potatoes 
in’ the Pacific 

A botanist. Dr. R. C. Cooper 
from Auckland, New Zealand, has 
been gathering and studying 200 
varieties of taro, an important 
food plant of the tropics and 
especially Fiji. 

Dr.- Cooper hopes to grow big¬ 
ger and better varieties of taro, 
which for centuries has been the 
chief food crop of the people of 
the Pacific, as indispensable to 
them as the potato is to us. 

The traditional Pacific Islands 
method of growing this crop is to 
replant some of the root, from 
which the large heart-shaped 
leaves spring direct. The plant 
grows best, in swampy land and 
in islands with a high rainfall only. 
Dr. Cooper hopes to grow new 
crops from seed. 

Taro root is rich in starch. 


from a pen in a dilTcrcnt direction. 
Then he drives all 20 over a tri¬ 
angular course, passing through 
more gates, and getting his charges 
into a ring about 50 feet in dia¬ 
meter, which is marked on the 
ground. Finally the master enters 
this ring and orders his dog to 
sort out five particular sheep and 
drive them into a small pen. All 
this has to be carried out in 30 
minutes, during which the dog 
runs about three miles. 

British sheep-dogs are world- 
famous, and the result of the 
Dundee trials will be of interest to 
breeders in ' Australia, New Zea¬ 
land, and the U.S., who will be 
anxious to introduce the families 
of the winners into their own' 
countries. 

The first recorded sheep-dog 
contest was held at Bala, North 
Wales, in 1873. The idea spread 
all over the British Isles and 
thence to several other lands. 

TALE OF A 
TINKER 

Officials of the U N Association 
at Cambridge were mystified by 
small sums of money continually 
arriving from dillcrent parishes 
of Norfolk as gifts for UNICEF 
(United Nations Children’s Fund). 
Then came a letter from Mr. 
James Paton of Weybourne, 
Norfolk,, .saying that he was, “a 
tinker (and philosopher) ’’ travel¬ 
ling with a horse and caravan 
round the villages and sharpening 
people’s scissors, saws, and so on. 

Having told his customers that 
he will give half the charge to 
UNICEF, Mr. Paton hands the 
various sums over to the local 
Clerk of the Parish Council for 
despatch. “I hope this is all right 
with you,” his letter finishes. 

He has been assured that it cer¬ 
tainly is “all right.” ' 


PLANE or THEIR 
OWN 

Boys of all ages like to sit in 
the pilot’s seat of aircraft and 
waggle the controls, but few can 
claim to have an aircraft of their 
own. 

Among those who can, however, 
are the children at the National 
Spastics Society School at Craig- 
y-Parc, near Cardiff. An old 
training plane has recently been 
added to their collection of a 
double-decker bus, a tractor, and 
a boat. 

The plane was given by the 
R.A.F. in response to a letter from 
the headmistress and will be used, 
like the bus, tractor, and boat, to 
help patients at the school to 
regain their powers of movement. 


Memorial 
to a 

Sputn ik 

Tills is a MKidd 
of the \ inning 
entry in the 
competition, or¬ 
ganised IM tli<* 
Soviet Urlon. lo 
design a monu¬ 
ment to the jir-L 
Spuliiik, 
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A TRUE MAN OF 
THE PEOPLE 

By the CN Parliamentary Correspondent 

Among the youthful Members of Parliament who arrived 
at Westminster after the General Election of February, 
1950, was Mr. Harmar NichoUs, eager, alert, and much 
younger-looking than his 37 years. 

He had fought every inch of the way, owing nothing to 
influence or social background. Indeed, a historian of 
that election described him as “ a man of the people in 
the truest sense of the term." 


'Throughout the past seven 
years of Conservative rule 
Mr. Harmar Nicholls has always 
had a place near the heart of 
affairs, starting in October 1951 in 
the unpaid post of Parliamentary 
private secretary to the then 
Assistant Postmaster-General. To¬ 
day he is Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Works. 

He is known for his brain¬ 
power, his constant search for new 
ideas, his pert good humour in 
debate, and, above all, for his 
trustworthiness. 

Mr. Nicholls was born on 
November 1, 1912, the son of a 
Staffordshire miner, and by a com¬ 
bination of "quick intelligence and 
hard work became the shining 
light of his family. He married 
the daughter of a railwayman, and 
they have two daughters. 

Educated at a primary school 
and then at Queen Mary's School, 
Walsall, he decided to become a 
surveyor, though he also studied 
law for a time. 

WAR SERVICE 

In his native Staffordshire he 
was elected to the local council 
of Darlaston at the age of 26, 
became a county magistrate at 33, 
and was council chairman at 36. 

Meanwhile, the war had come, 
and, as Lieutenant Harmar 
Nicholls, he served with the Royal 
Engineers in India and Burma. 
His wartime experiences convinced 
him that his future lay in politics, 
where he thought he might do 
some good for his fellow-men in 
the post-war world. He flew home 
from I^urma to contest the seat 
at Nelson and Colne, in Lanca¬ 
shire, at the 1945 General Election. 

He lost the fight, but made a 
good impression, and a few 
months later, when he was 33, he 
fought a by-election at Preston 
against Wing-Commander Shackle- 
ton, son of the explorer. Again 
he failed, but Sir Anthony Eden 
had said of him: “If you send 
Lieutenant Nicholls to West¬ 
minster you will live to be proud 
of him.” 

MAKING Ills NAME 

Later he was adopted for Peter¬ 
borough. In the years between 
the 1945 and 1950 elections he 
made his name in a notable way. 
The housing problem was acute in 
those years, and the Conserviitives 
were far from satisfied with the 
progress made by the Labour 
Government. 

At the party’s Blackpool con¬ 
ference in 1950 the young candi- 
, date forced through a motion set¬ 
ting 300,000 new homes a year 
as a Conservative Government’s 
future target. This became the 
policy of Sir Winston Churchill’s 
Government.' , . 



Mr. Harmar Nicholls, M.P. 


Ho was elected for Peterborough 
in 1950 with a majority of only 
144 votes. This he increased to 
373 in October 1951, and to, 
nearly ten times that figure (3238) 
at the last election. The seat 
remains a marginal one, but Mr. 
Nicholls has become so entrenched 
that an opponent would find it 
hard to unseat him. 

Whatever his prospects, he de¬ 
serves to be remembered by the 
schoolchildren of this generation 
because of his crusade for safety 
on the roads. Soon after he be¬ 
came an M.P. he sponsored the 
“traffic warden” system. White- 
coated wardens at road crossings 
near schools are a familiar sight 
today. The system was inspired 
by Mr. Nicholls. ■ 

SUPPORT FOR OLD FOLK 

As part of his campaign he per¬ 
suaded many M.P.s to begin their 
platform speeches with an appeal 
for courtesy and care on the roads 
“until this present-day scourge of 
road accidents becomes as rare as 
the ancient plague.” 

The old folk also won his sym¬ 
pathy and support. He referred 
once to the fact that a firm in his 
constituency employed grand¬ 
fathers as office boys and mes¬ 
sengers—“and these grandfathers 
on the average are quicker than 
any boys.” - 

Perhaps his post at the Ministry 
of Works is less exciting, but it 
has its moments. Last year he 
successfully defended a bill of 
. repairs for the Big Ben clock 
tower which exceeded the estimate 
by £26,000. 

Apart from bomb damage, it 
appeared the cast-iron roof above 
the great bell had not been painted 
since 1878, and, as Mr. Nicholls 
explained, this was the first general 
repair to the 320-fect-high tower 
since it was completed about 100 
years ago. 
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News from' Everywhere 


Riding the 
spiral 

New Zealand has been cele¬ 
brating the 50th birthday of its- 
iMain Trunk railway, which runs 
through North Island from 
Wellington to Auckland. 

On its mountainous journey, 
about as long as that between 
London and Edinburgh, there arc 
26 tunnels and 23 large bridges 
and viaducts. At one point the 
track rises 2086 feet in 32 miles, 
the steepest section being the last 
seven miles before the summit. 
On this stretch there are three 
horseshoe curves and two tunnels 
and the tracks make a complete 
spiral. 

Construction was- begun from 
each end about 1870, but it was 
not until 1908 that the rails met on 
a desolate plateau more than 2600 
feet above se.a-lcvel. 


FOR A FRIEND 
OVERSEAS 

An ideal Christmas present for 
a friend across the seas— 
one that lasts for a whole year 
—can be had for £l 6s. Od. For 
this sum Children’s Newspaper 
will be sent every week for a 
year to any address overseas 
(except Canada, £1 3s. 6d.) 

Tf desired, a special greetings 
^ card bearing your own name 
and address will be 'sent with 
the first copy. 

pLEA.SF, send your remittance, 
together with full name 
and address (in block capitals) 
of the friend to whom the C N 
is to be sent, to Subscription 
Department, Children'’s News¬ 
paper, The Fleetway House, Far- 
ringdon Street, London, E.C.4, 
and we will do the rest. 


In Musicians’ Aisle 

The ashes of Dr. Ralph Vaughan 
Williams are to be buried in the 
north aisle of the choir of West¬ 
minster Abbey on Friday, Septem¬ 
ber 19. 

This corner of the Abbey is 
sometimes called the Musicians’ 
Aisle, because a number.of famous 
composers arc cojnmemorated 
there, including Henry Purcell, 
Michael Balfc, and William 
Sterndale Bennett. 


The bones of a giant moa, the 
extinct bird of New Zealand, 
were found recently by a party of 
boys at K’aikoura in the north of 
the South Island. This is the 
farthest north in the Dominion 
that moa bones have been dis¬ 
covered. 

An oyster containing 55 pearls 
has been found on Hainan Island, 
off the coast of South China. 

MILK BY PARACHUTE 

UNICEF powdered milk is now 
delivered to 35,000 children in 
Sarawak, Borneo. In bad weather 
it is sometimes dropped by para¬ 
chute. 

While casting his line into 
Portsmouth Harbour, an angler 
lost his wallet in the sea. It was 
later hooked by another angler 
and returned to his home. 

A vast new system of air-sea 
rescue work, covering the whole 
of Australia, is to start operations 
in November. . Its control centres 
will be able to call on the police, 
harbour boards, fishing fleets, air¬ 
lines, private flying clubs, forestry 
patrols, and other services. 

CLOTH OF GOLD 

Cloth worth £4000 a square yard 
was shown recently at the 
National Jewellers’ Exhibition in 
London. It was woven from 18- 
carat gold thread. 

Grains of barley about 4000 
years old have been discovered by 
archaeologists in Latvia. 

POUCHED LION 

The fossil remains of a mar¬ 
supial lion, believed to be many 
million of years old have been 
found in the Lake Eyre Basin in 
South Australia. 

THEY^AY . . 

,'J'he Moon is a pretty unexciting 
place to go to. There arc 
many more interesting places for 
a scientist. If you want to be cold 
and uncomfortable the Arctic and 
Antarctic are more interesting. 

Dr. D. J. Mason, Imperial 
College of Science 

TvtRVWHFRE we wciit the red 
carpet was put out for us. 

The leader of a Mii.'^sian parly 
which loured America 


King’s Cross Station, one of 
London’s gateways to the North, 
is to bo entirely rebuilt. The cost 
will run into millions of pounds. 

During the Boy Scouts’ Bob-a- 
Job week this year £47,813 was 
collected, over £1000 more than 
last year. 



Sadie the .Shetland pony appears 
to he satisfied that her foal is 
in good hands—those of . 16 -year- 
old Sandra Turner, hostess at the 
Whipsnado Zoo. 

Skerryvoro lighthouse, off the 
Argyll ‘coast, has been restored. 
It was burned down in 1954. 

SCRAMBLED 

A road near Cologne was 
blocked for two hours recently 
when a lorry hit a tree and spilled 
144,000 eggs. 

The U.S. Government has given 
over four million dollars towards 
India’s anti-malaria campaign. 


Out and About 

Although spiders’ webs are all 
over the common and the 
hedges—and certainly in the 
blackberry bushes at this time, as 
we all know—there seem still to 
be a great number of insects 
everywhere, not least the. flies of 
all kinds. None of the birds 
among our summer visitors, which 
depend mainly on insects, arc 
likely to depart in the next two 
weeks feeling hungry. 

A small bird who specialises in 
Hying insects is the well named 
Spotted Flycatcher. 'Watching one 
of its haunts, I wondered if the 
call to depart had been obeyed. 
Instead of any flycatchers I saw 
a robin which seemed to have 
taken over their method as well as 
,their food. 

The robin perched on a twig 
in the hedge, then darted at a 
fly. After perching again he once 
more made a short flight and 
appeared to snap up several insects 
on the wing , before returning to 
base once more. 

As the robin can also cat other 
food, such as grubs and worms 
and seeds, I think the flies must 
have been uncommonly abundant 
to hold the robin’s attention. But 
his method of hunting looked like 
an imitation of the departed fly¬ 
catchers. We know birds can 
imitate behaviour. C. D. D.. 
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WARBLERS IN 
FAIR ISLE 

The lonely, rock-bound islet olT 
the north ot Scotland called Fair 
Isle is famous not only for its 
knitted jumpers but also for its 
birds. This autumn has brought 
several i especially interesting 
winged visitors, ■ though if is later 
in the season that the heaviest 
movements from northern Europe 
usually' pass that way. 

During August the watchers at' 
the bird observatory noted an 
icterinc warbler, three barred 
warblers, a wryneck, three or four 
wood-warblers (common in Eng¬ 
land but very rare so far north), 
and an ortolan bunting. The 
latter, a pinkish-buff bird the size 
of a ycllowhammer, to which it 
is related, probably came from 
Scandinavia. This is its northern¬ 
most nesting place, and it does not 
nest in Britain. The icterinc warb¬ 
ler, a smaller, more olive-yellow 
bird, rather like our common 
wood-warbicr, probably came 
from Norway, where it nests, 
though in Britain it is only a 
scarce migrant. 

Owing to the late nesting 
season of 1958, autumn migration 
began rather later than usual, and 
during August most of the bird 
observatories around our coasts 
had fewer sightings than at this 
period last year. g 


For Those in Peril 

.Thousands of holiday-makers 
along the harboursido at Whitby 
and on the cliffs above, stood 
bareheaded in the sun the other 
day taking part j in the annual 
Blessing the Boats service. The 
local fleet, over 30 Scottish 
drifters and ring-net boats, as well 
as Dutch drifters from Katwijk 
and Scheveningen, were blessed at 
their moorings in the quiet har¬ 
bour by the Bishop of Durham. 

A temporary pulpit was pro¬ 
vided at the end of the Fish Piei', 
near the Lifeboat House, and 
thousands of voices, Dutch, 
English, and Scottish, joined in 
singing hymns of the sea while 
hundreds of seagulls wheeled 
above. 

Westminster 
choristers for 
Norway 

some of tlie trebles of Westminster 
\bbey choir ’who arc to visit Norway 
next month for a Cliurch Singing 
Festival ht Bergen. They will sing 
in the Cathedral there and also give a 
recital in Oslo Cathedral. 



MOTHER 

GOOSE 

AT 

SOUTHEND 

At Southend the famous 
autumn illiiminutions 
arc shining out across 
tlioThamcs estuary once 
more. Mother Goose is 
one of the striking flood¬ 
lit figures on llic stretch 
of grass and trees along 
the promenade. 


100th anniversary of 
a lighthouse 

A special service has been held 
in the church at St. Mary’s in the 
Scilly Isles, to mark the centenary 
of the Bishop Rock lighthouse. 

This is the most westerly light¬ 
house in Great Britain and is 
famous as the first—or last—view 
of England on the run between 
New York and Southampton. 

The “Bishop,” 146 feet high, 
was built by James Walker in 
1858 and modified about 30 years 
later. It has to meet the full force 
of the Atlantic, and is said to 
be the most exposed of all our 
lighthouses. 

Another service to celebrate the 
centenary was held on the Trinity 
House depot ship. Satellite. 


RAILWAY FOR 
SALE 

The 7}-mile Ravcnglass and Esk- 
dale Railway in the Lake District 
is up for sale. Owned by the 
Keswick Granite Company, the 
narrow-gauge line has carried 
stone and iron ore down to the 
coast for 50 years. But during 
recent summers it has also become 
a major attraction for holiday¬ 
makers. 

The line’s rolling stock at 
present includes two steam loco¬ 
motives, replicas of well-known 
main line engines; two diesel 
engines, and several passenger 
coaches. 


REMEMBERING 
THE FEW 

This Saturday, Royal Air Force 
aerodromes all over Britain will 
be holding their “at home” flying 
displays held annually in memory 
of the “few” who fought in the 
Battle of Britain. 

One airfield which will remain 
a living memory in everyone’s 
mind is Biggin Hill. It is no 
longer in operational use, but, with 
the roar of many aircraft engines 
it will come to life again on 
Saturday. 

In the county of Kent, less than 
20 miles from London, Biggin Hill 
was a vital ,point in the protection 
of the capital during the Battle of 
Britain and was severely damaged 
by the enemy. 

Many other airfields will be 
open to the public, so everyone 
who likes a show ■ of aerobatics 
and heart-in-the-mouth thrills 
should visit one of these air¬ 
fields of the Royal Air Force 
whence brave men (lew to keep 
our island free. 



Smithy becomes 
Post Office 

The little village of Rosneath, 
on the shores of Garcloch, an arm 
of the Firth of Clyde, has just 
finished a praiseworthy piece of 
self-help. 

The villagers needed a new post 
office and decided to raise the 
money among themselves. Then 
they got down to whitewashing 
and painting what used to be the 
village smithy. Now the anvil, 
said to be 400 years old, stands 
outside the new post office as a 
reminder of what the building 
used to be. 


Long-dislancc licacli-liall 

While ,he was on holiday at 
Mablethorpe, Malcolm Walker 
accidentally let his beach-ball 
float out on the tide. It dis¬ 
appeared, but luckily had his 
name and address on it. 

Now he has had a letter from 
Denmark to say that it has been 
picked up on a beach of Jutland. 

It was found by a German holiday¬ 
maker there. The ball must have 
drifted some 350 miles. 




TiO 

exciting new 



out this month! 


PACKARD CLIPPER Dinky Toys No 180 



This model of one of America’s finest cars is repro¬ 
duced in amazing detail even to the twin rear lamps! 
Transparent windows, white tyres and two-tone body 
add to the interest of this magnificent model. 

Length: 4^" Price'3/6 (inc. tax) 

PORSCHE 356A COUPE Dinky Toys No 182 



This miniature model reproduces with great accur¬ 
acy the handsome lines and sleek, sturdy appearance 
of the rear-engined Porsche. Spin the free-running 
wheels, see the tread on the tyres, look through the 
transparent windows —this model’s a marvel! 

Length: 3|" Price 2/11 (inc. tax) 

keop on Gollecting 

BINKY TOYS 

Mado by MECCANO LTD. LIVERPOOL 
Send for the DINKY TOYS COLLECTOR’S LICENCE 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 


mg 


the SMAKES Ai» lABBEKS IM TIE S 



J^EAL animal actors will be a 
feature of Pet Shop, a forth¬ 
coming'IT V series which John 
Rhodes was telling me about when 
I called on him at Television 
House the other afternoon. John 
Rhodes, recently put in charge 
of children’s programmes in Asso- 
ciated-RedilTusion, is an exception¬ 
ally busy man these days. Not 
only has he found time to write 
and produce the Red Dragon 
serial, he is generating ideas like 
a nuclear power station, and Pet 
Shop is one of them. 

Pru Nesbit will be the producer. 
The idea is that children shall 
bring their pets and have them 
introduced as characters in a 
serial written by Peter Ling. This 
will be a novel way of giving 
hints to young viewers on how to 
look after their animals. 


■ Pet Shop starts on October 17 
and will be included in ■ Let’s 
Get Together. 

Nutshell, a very dilTerent sort 
of children’s programme, begins in 
Associated-Rcdiflusion on Friday 
week. This is a dramatised book 
spot introduced by Redvers Kyle. 
Each week the story of a famous 
author will be told, with episodes 
acted from his or her best-known 
book. 

The Journey of Master Ho, duo 
to begin in Associated-ReditTusion 
this Tuesday, is an experimental 
programme meant specially for 
deaf children, but is expected to 
be just as exciting for those with 
full hearing. Running for six 
weeks, it is a strip story by Oliver 
Postgato about the famous Willow 
Pattern found on many plates and 
cups and saucers. 


Caravan completes its tour 


'yy’iiEN the BBC Children’s Cara¬ 
van packs up at Falkirk, Scot¬ 
land, this Wednesday, it will have 
completed its 1958 tour—a tour 
that has covered more than 1500 
miles by land and 150 miles—to 
and from the Isle of Man—by 
sea. 

With Jeremy Geidt as travelling 
showman, the Caravan has zig¬ 
zagged all over the map of Britain.- 



The desire of the Children’s 
Newspaper to help bring about a 
keener appreciation by children 
of the value of Good Handwriting 
is shared by us. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

has for a long 


MERCER’S 

COLLEGE has for a long time 
helped the careless and untidy writer. 

WHATEVER THE AGE, 
HANDWRITING 
CAN BE IMPROVED. 

Our Short Course, prepared by 
L. W. Butcher, A.T.D., the Hand¬ 
writing expert, must lead to better 
Handwriting. 

WE PROVIDE 

A.choice of style 

•A SIMPLE, EASY TO 

FOLLOW LESSONS 

A EXPERT GUIDANCE 

THROUGHOUT COURSE 
POST this Coupon NOW 

- -^--- 1 

MERCER’S CORRESPOND EKCECOLLEGE, | 
«9 WIMPOLE STREET • LONDON W. 

Please send me your 
FREE Leaflet on 
BETTER HANDWRITING. . 

NAME........ 

ADDRESS........ 


W50 


AGE.. 


Each programme site has had to 
be chosen so that the Caravan 
was near where a .TV mobile unit 
happened to be operating at the 
time. This year’s ports of call 
have been as far apart as Paignton 
in Devon and Oulton Broad in 
Suffolk, Cardiff in Wales, and 
Blackpool in Lancashire, not for¬ 
getting Scotland and also the Isle 
of Man. 

For the closing programme, 
Jeremy rings up the curtain on 
Hill and Billy, comedy cowboy 
musicians; The Two Gees, drum¬ 
mers; the Brooklyn .Trio, clowns; 
Johnny and Suma Lamontc, 
Chinese jugglers; the Caravan 
Quartet; and some of the children 
of Falkirk. 


gNAKES aKid Ladders is to be the 
next game on TV. The big 
surprise, you may think, is that 
no one has ever before thought 
of having this ideal game on the 
TV screen. It has been left to 
Southern Television to be the first 
in the field. And even now only 
the lucky three million viewers in 
the Southern T V area will be able 
to sec the game. 

With Kenneth Horne as ques¬ 
tion-master, the series starts next 
Monday with a huge Snakes and 
Ladders board rigged up in Hove 
Town Hall. The competitors will 
not use dice but will make their 
moves according to success or 
failure with general knowledge 
questions. Otherwise the game is 
practically the same as we play it 
on wet Saturday afternoons at 
home—up the ladders and down 
the snakes. 

Snakes and Ladders will move 
each week to a different town in 
the South of England. It is to 
be hoped that other 1T V net¬ 
works will soon be interested in it, 
loo. 



Producer Bill Perry with the Snakes and Ladders board 
Southern Heritage, the child- Eugenie, wife of Napoleon 111 of 


ren’s feature on Saturdays deal¬ 
ing with people and places of 
historic interest, is also limited to 
Southern T V viewers. Next 
Saturday (September 20) the story 
is of the beautiful Empress 


France, who, as a political refugee, 
came to England in 1871 and lived 
in Hampshire for nearly 50 years. 
In her youth she was the mirror 
of fashion for all the fine ladies 
of Europe. 


Eyes on the Seeptre 

^(lE races for the America’s Cup, 
as you will have read in last 
week’s C N, begin at Rhode 
Island, U.S.A., on Saturday. In 
BBC Television on Friday even¬ 
ing viewers will be able to sec a 
film showing the building, launch¬ 
ing, and preparation of Sceptre, 
the British yacht, and the training 
of her crew. 'The film will be 
repeated in Children’s TV next 
Monday. 

Sceptre’s progress in the races 
will be followed in both TV and 
sound programmes. The B B C’s 
reporter on the spot will be Peter 
Scott. 


arilyii turn up 




jy^ARiLYN may prove to - be the 
television star who did not 
turn up. She is a badger booked 
for a personal appearance in Out 
Of Doors in B Bfi Children’s TV 
next Tuesday. Up till last month 
she belonged to Brian Ncttlcton 
and often used to ride with him 
on his motor-bike and share his 
home life. 

The other day Marilyn went off 
on a spree, and I am sorry to 
say she has not been seen since. 
However, there is one consolation. 
If she breaks her date in ' the 
Bristol studios, we can; pee a 


Yoiing Joselito sings Iiis way to lame 


Jt is a piece of luck for BBC 
viewers—and for Joselito 
Jiminez, too—that this remafkable 
Spanish boy has turned 12 years 
of age. Regulations in Britain 
forbid television studio appear¬ 
ances by boys and girls under 12. 

Joselito, already famous through¬ 
out the Spanish-speaking countries 
and now establishing a European 
reputation, makes his first appear¬ 
ance in BBC Television in Make 
Mine Music, in the early evening 
of September 25. 

One of Spain’s leading film pro¬ 
ducers discovered Joselito singing 
in the church choir of his native 
village in the South of Spain. The 
boy was taken to Madrid to star 
in the film Saeta, a scene from 
which is shown here. He turned 
out to be such a good actor, as well 
as singer, that his performance 
won him a gold medal at this 
year’s Cannes Film Festival. 

The day after his T V pro¬ 
gramme, Joselito will fly to 
Brussels to receive another gold 
medal from the King of the. 
Belgians. You can measure his 
success in South America from the 
fact that three of his long-playing 
records are on sale there. 



film reel showing the little badger 
in Brian’s home. 

■ Did you know that a toadstool 
Can be made to draw a pattern of 
itself? In the same programme' 
Diane York, a 13-ycar-old school¬ 
girl who collects toadstools, will 
show how it is done. 

Two coloured dragons 

JJere is a true story for collec¬ 
tors of coincidences. When 
the Red Dragon serial in Asso- 
ciatcd-Rediflusion ends on October 
21, it will bo followed by one 
written- by Elizabeth Robertson, 
wife of the well-known T V com¬ 
mentator Max Robertson. Know¬ 
ing nothing of the Red Dragon 
story, she sent in the script with 
the title she had chosen. It was 
The Green Dragon. 

“There’s no connection what¬ 
ever between the two talcs,” I was 
told by John Rhodes, the Red 
Dragon author. “Elizabeth’s story 
is about auction sales. We shall 
certainly have to think up another 
title.” 

Among the people 
of the moors 

PIave you noticed that every¬ 
body sees life from a more or 
less different angle? Put this to 
the test in B B C Children’s Hour 
this Thursday.in the feature pro¬ 
gramme The Whitby Moors. 

Nan Macdonald will introduce 
a batch made up. of completely 
different people all talking about 
the same moorland. Boys and 
girls from a youth hostel will take 
part, but^ we can also hear a moor¬ 
land postman (Oh, my poor feet!), 
a kennelsman, a blacksmith, a 
heather besom maker, and a 
craftsman in oak furniture. And 
to round it off we shall get an out¬ 
side impression from a parly of 
American tourists! 
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Young British artists 
show their skill 



Siibstiincc, by John Twcddlc (16) of North London 


FINE WORK FOR THE 
HEROES OF PEACE 


J^KPRODUcr.D above are two of 
the picUires in the Eleventh 
National Exhibition of Children’s 
Art at the Royal Institute Gal¬ 
leries, in Piccadilly. The exhibi¬ 
tion will remain on view in 
London until September 30, and 
will afterwards go to the art 
galleries of Leicester, Manchester, 
Middlesbrough, Paisley, and 
Gateshead—for about a month in 
each case. 

More than 300 pictures arc on 
show, and there are . also two 
sections devoted to craft work. 

Good look at 
the lobsters 

The other day at Staithes, York¬ 
shire, a man who is undertaking 
research on lobsters for the , 
Ministry of Agriculture and- 
Fisheries hired a boat, put on a 
frogman's suit, and spent three 
hours on the sea-bed. lie saw 
many lobsters enter the wicker 
pots of the two fishermen who had 
taken him to sea. 

Extensive research is going on 
off the North Yorkshire coast into 
lobsters and their habits, and in¬ 
formation on movement and rate 
of growth is being compiled. 
Charts are being kept with daily 
water temperature and weather 
details to show how these play 
their part in the creature’s growth 
and movement. 


one to puppets and the other to 
sculpture and experimental design, 
using lathes' and other machine 
tools. 

They represent the cream of 
over 30,000 entries sent in from 
all parts of Britain by young 
artists and craftsmen between the 
ages of five and 16. 

The Sunday Pictorial’s Art 
Training Award of £300 for the 
work snowing most promise has 
been won by 15-ycar-old Reuben 
Archer of the Kingston School of 
Art, Surrey. 


When there 
is no 
gravity 

What will happen to the space- 
traveller of the future when he 
gets beyond the Earth’s gravita¬ 
tion pull—when he is in a state 
of weightlessness? A fascinating 
glimpse of a weightless man’s 
reactions was revealed the other 
day, .in a film shown to scientists 
at Amsterdam. 

This absence of gravity was 
achieved for 45 seconds when a 
jet aircraft immediately dived 
after making a fast steep climb— 
the centrifugal force counter¬ 
balancing gravitational pull. During 
this period a passenger in the 
plane tried to drink water from a 
glass, but the water broke up into 
large drops and flew in all direc¬ 
tions. 

FLOATING FOOD 

' Next he tried squirting water 
into his mouth from a squeeze 
bottle, but his condition made his 
aim poor. Eating was easier, but 
big pieces of fopd kept breaking 
off and floating out of his reach. 

Another passenger, who had 
not slept for 48 hours, fell asleep 
before taking part in the experi¬ 
ment, but woke up as soon as the 
plane went into the “ no gravity ” 
state. He had the eerie feeling 
that his legs and arms were out of 
his control. 


AIRPORT HARES 
DISAPPEAR 

London Airport has lost nearly 
all the hares which used to live 
in the grass beside the runways. 
The reason is thought to be the 
high-pitched scream from the 
turbo-prop engines of the'Viscounts 
and Britannias. 

When the Airport was opened 
the hares took little notice of any 
piston-engined plane, only pausing 
on the edge of the runways to let 
one pass before crossing. But 
they would turn and run when the 
turbo-prop machines landed or 
took off. 

The Airport has now lost most 
of its wild life, but a few years 
ago pheasants, partridges, and 
rabbits all lived there. 


The Carnegie Hero Fund Trust 
will be 50 years old on September 
21, apd to celebrate the occasion 
the Trustees are sending to each 
of the Fund’s pensioners two 
guineas and a message of good 
wishes. 

In 1904 a mine disaster occurred 
near Pittsburgh, and on hearing of 
it a former superintendent of the 
mine returned to the pit, organised 
a rescue party, and lost his life 
in trying to help those who had 
been trapped. This so distressed 
Andrew Carnegie that he decided 
to establish a fund. This he did, 
first in America in 1904, then in 
Britain in 1908, and subsequently 
in nine Continental countries. 

His purpose was to help those 
who arc unable to work becau.se 
of some heroic life-saving act car¬ 
ried out in a peaceful vocation; 
and to care for their dependents. 


In a letter to the Trustees in 
1908 Mr. Carnegie wrote; “The 
success of the Hero Fund upon 
the North American Continent has 
been so great that I have decided 
to extend its benefits to my native 
land. 

“We.live in an heroic age. Not 
seldom are we thrilled by deeds of 
heroism where men or women are 
injurbd or lose their lives in 
attempting to preserve or rescue 
their fellows; such are the heroes 
of civilisation. 

“I have long felt that such 
true heroes and those dependent 
upon them should be freed from 
the pecuniary cares resulting from 
their heroism.” 

Through all the years since then 
the Trust has quietly carried out 
his aims. On the Roll of Honour 
since the Hero Fund Trust was 
founded in Britain are 5707 names. 


■?“ip (h. % 
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Introducing 

Jenny 

This is Jenny and her 
foal, Jaclcy, being intro- 
<[iiccd to a young ncigh- 
l>our at Soutliall, 
Middlesex. Jenny is seen 
being petted by lier 
owner, Mr. Ron Brewer, 
who has 30 such animals 
and is known ns the 
Donkey Man, 




TOP 

SOCCER 

a new gift and a new 
game from Kellogg’s 


How to get your Spinning Top and Top Soccer 

There’s one free Spinning Top in every 
packet of Kellogg’s Corp Flakes 
marked like the one shown here—and 
the Top Soccer game is on the back 
of the packet. You’ll find other 
exciting games, too, on the side of 
the packet. So ask Mum to look 
for these special Corn Flakes 
packets today! 


imimREHmOLQURED 
SPtm^G TOPS , 


Game 
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Tricyclists of ail orcs set out on a rally at 
Leamington, Warwickshire 


Tricycling makes me sleepy,” thinks little Mary Morris 
of Gloucester, She certainly looks comfortable when out 
with her father ami brother on a tricycle made for three 


Albert Crimes of Crewe, who recently set up a new record by covering 1000 mil 


I used to think of tricycles, 
writes a C N Corr.eSpondCnt, as 
vehicle's for the very young and 
the very old. But after meeting 
Some of, the members of the 
Tricycle Association I realise that 
they are also ridden by men and 
‘women of all ages. 

In fact, at the crack of, dawn 
every Sunday morning' throughout 
the summer many of ■ the 500 
members of the association mount 
what they call their “barrows" to 
take part in time trials, and pro¬ 
ceed to race along deserted roads 
at a Speed not a great deal slower 
than that of crack riders on 
bicycles. 

tricycle record for 50 miles 
is 2 hours 8 minutes, only 
13 minutes morc-than the bicycling 
record. In 24 hours a tricyclist 
has covered 457 miles against 
the bicyclist’s 484 miles.' And the 
time taken by tandem iricyclists 
for the Land’s End—John *o’ 
Groats journey is actually less 
than that of tandem bicyclists, 

This last fact is perhaps a clue 
to the growing popularity of the 
“battow.” All the members to 
whom I spoke recently agreed that 
for long-distance riding the tri¬ 
cycle scores over the bicycle every 
time. The tricycle is easier to ride 
up hills, and it is more comfort¬ 
able. More important, the tri¬ 
cycle is more stable, does not slip 
on wet or icy roads, and makes 
for greater control—in a word it 
is safer. ; 

Safety with speed. That was 
the great advantage that every 
rider stressed when comparing 
their steed with a bike. One rider. 


\ 
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Tandem trievdists lake a corner at fuU speed 


' fpx instance, mentioned the day 
wjhen he failed to sec a diversion 
which had been made because of 
a ^ sheet of ice on the road. He 
went sailing across: it in perfect 
control of the machine—to the 
amazement of the trafllc ' police- 
mp, who shouted a warning and 
tllcn stood watching him open- 
nibuthed. ' 

'changing over 

Many riders, of course, use both 
types of machine. But even the 
most experienced admit that 
changing from one to the other 
takes a little getting used to. Mr. 
Alex Wingravc, chairman of (ho 
Redmon Cycling Club and holder 
of! the London to Brighton and 
back tandem tricycle reeord, 
admits that when he mounts his 
bike after long spells of trieycling 



6s in 2 days 21 hours 37 minutes 


he “wobbles like mad for the the machine,-the rider can use his 

first three or four hundred yards.” whole weight to drive the pedals. 

Similarly, he takes a little time And the fitting of extra low gears 
to get used to the three-wheeled (many machines have up to ten 

machine again. gears) means that the rider can 

That is something I could quite travel up quite steep hills at about 
. understand. When I tried riding m.p.h., sitting comfortably in 

a tricycle for the first time I cer- *he saddle. .The Secretary of the 

lainly would have crashed into the Tridycle Association . mentioned, 
kerb but for Mr. Wingrave’s for instance, -that he has easily 

restraining hand. You see, on a ridden tip Porlocic Hill in North 

bicycle you /emi into the dircc- Deyon—a climb few • bicyclists 

tion you wish to turn. On a trike would cafe to tackle. . ■ ; 

leaning has no effect whatsoever; Nearly every rider has come to 
you, mus't turn the handlebars. tricycling via the two-wheeled 

On corners, however, almost the machine. (Perhaps (hat: is why 

opposite is triic. To turn safely they do not mind the little boys 

the rider must lean right over. "'ho call out: “What's the matter. 

The sharper the turn, or the faster Mister, can’t you ride a bike?” or 

it is, taken, the more he must “Why don’t you get on the pave- 

lean. Watch the rear rider when ment?”) And many of them still 

tandem tricyclists take a corner at have both types of machine, or 

speed! use a conversion set, consisting of 

an axle and two wheels which are 
IDEAL FOR TOURING inserted in place of the ordinary 

The tricycle is not only a . It takes only a few 

machine for racing, however; in ™"^'‘es to fit and is a great advan- 

fact, more and more people arc wants both 

discovering its great advantages machine. It is also the 

for touring. As there is less body ‘cheapest form of tricycling, for a 

tension—there being no need to conversion set costs only about 

balance the machine—touring by , ■ / 

tricycle is less tiring. And for . ^he cost of tricycles certainly 

families with a tandeni, for helps to make the sport less popu- 

ihstance, it is an easy niattcr to Ihhn it might otherwise be. 

attach a small bucket seat for a The cheapest costs £35 and a 
very young child or to fit a pedal- tandem can eost up to £80.- 
lirig attachment to enable a seven- ' 

year-old, say, to help with' the ENGLAND LEADS 

pedalling (as in a picture on the. It is not known exactly how 
left). This seven-year-old lad has many tricyclists there are in the 

covered nearly 14,000 miles on his country, but one of the two main 

father’s machine, his first journey tricycle manufacturers states that 

being undertaken when he was every year they •sell nearly 300 

only a few months old. ' conversion sets alone. Incidentally, 

The children can easily be got England is the only coiinfry in the 
on and off, and do not interfere . world where tricycling goes on to 
with the balance and steering, and, great degree, 

of, course, when Father has to ■ Even so tricycles are not too 
dismount and push the machine familiar a sight. This would 

uphill. Junior can always stay in account for the little boy who, ' 

the saddle and help by pedalling! seeing one for the first time, said 

.It is on hills that the stability to his father: “Daddy, is that a 

of the tricycle reveals another gun carriage left over froin the 

•advantage. Not having to balance First World War?” 


A wooden Boneshaker (rieycle of 1868—built neither for comfort nor speed 



. . . and this one of about 1913 arc still quite road-wortliy 
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TAKING 

YOUR 


CARE OF 
PETS 



12. Tiic Goat 


parts of the country. A lump of 
salt will also help to keep your 
pet healthy. It can also be 
given cabbage leaves, carrots, 
turnips, and mangolds, and, as a 
special treat, apple or hazel twigs. 
Goats also love dandelions and 
thistles; but do not make experi¬ 
ments and give a goat other kinds 
of weed or branches of shrubs, 
such as privet or rhododendrons, 
for they may well prove fatal. 

Keep to the diet I have sug¬ 
gested and your goat should 
thrive. 

That is all for now; but don’t 
forget to let me have your queries. 
Send them (with a stamped, 
addressed envelope) to me at the 
Ilfracombe Zoo Park, North 
Devon. 


'YOUNG SANTA CLAUS 
Hoping to prove to his young 
friends that Santa Claus can come 
down chimneys, a seven-year-old 
boy of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
himself tried to perform the feat 
—only to get wedged. He was 
rescued, unhurt but sooty. 


By Charles Trevisick, F.Z.S. 


(^JfiiLDREN who live in the country 
can get a great deal of pleasure 
in keeping a young goat, a kid. 
But, like every other pet, a kid 
needs care and attention if it is 
to remain healthy and happy. A 
young goat in good condition has 
bright eyes, a soft and 
silky coat, and enough 
firm flesh to make it 
almost impossible to 
feel the backbone. 

And all this comes, 
in the main, from 
giving it proper food 
and proper living 
quarters. 

Accommodation is 
most important. All 
too often I have seen a goat with 
its tether rope or chain so twisted 
that the poor animal was almost 
trussed up—at the end of its 
tether, in fact. It is much kinder 
to let a young goat roam freely 
in an enclosure which has a fence 
about four-and-a-half feet high. 
A kid also needs a dry, cool 
shed to sleep in at night and to 
shelter in on wet days. Goats do 
not like rain. 

In the shed there should bo a 
feeding box about a foot from 
the floor and a' rack above this 
to keep the hay in; this avoids 
waste. For a bed the animal 
should have clean dry straw, or 
dried bracken; but this must be 
changed regularly or it will get 
wet and smelly, .and, worst.of all, 
may lead to foot trouble through 
over-heating. 

In addition to the grass in the 
enclosure, the best food consists 
of a regular supply of sweet hay 
in the rack each day, plus a pound 
of crushed oats and bran, or, 
better still, a proper balanced goat 
feed, which is to be had in most 


Stamp News 

goME people collect stamps for 
profit; some collect them for 
knowledge. But most of us collect 
them as an enjoyable and instruc¬ 
tive hobby, and it is for this great 
majority that Dianne Doubtfire 
and Kriy Horowicz have written 
More Fun with Stamps (Hutchin¬ 
son, 10s. 6d.). 

Besides some very useful lists 
(currencies, nicknames, and so on), 
the book has 20 chapters contain¬ 
ing a great deal of sound 
and fascinating information; for 
example; Expedition Stamps; Space 
Stamps; Catalogues and How To 
Use Them. * 

^ MOST interesting design has 
been announced by Ecuador. 
Showing the Earth with all the 
Russian and American sputniks in 
orbit, it is to , commemorate the 
International Geophysical Year. 

JsRAEL has a stamp planned to 
commemorate Human Rights 
Day (December 12). It will show 
a stone tablet with the words 
Love Thy Friend as Thyself, in 
Hebrew, Arabic, English, Spanish, 
Russian, French, Chinese, and 
Latin. 

(^ownoYS and Indians in battle 
will be shown on a U.S. stamp 
next month (October 10) to mark 
the 100th anniversary of the Over¬ 
land Mail. 

BIRD BLACKOUTS 

Engineers at the electricity 
department in Salisbury, Rhodesia, 
are keeping their fingers cro.ssed 
until next Christmas, when 
thousands of migrant birds are 
expected to roost as usual on a 
line of overhead high-tension 
power cables* across the marshes. 
For some mysterious reason, the 
birds always take off at the .same 
time, and in such numbers, that 
they cause a living short-circuit 
between the cables, resulting in 
costly breakdowns. 

This year the engineers have 
insulated the places where the 
birds perch, hoping that this will 
save damage. 
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Bejond the Far Horizom 


The saga of a great sea-rover 
has ended. Eric de Bisschop has 
sailed the seas for the last time. 
He lost his life recently when his 
primitive raft was wrecked at 
Rakahanga in the Cook Islands. 
His four companions were saved. 

Nearly two years ago this tough 
old French explorer—he was then 
64—attempted what has been 
called a Kon-Tiki in reverse. Thor 
Heyerdahl, of . Kon-Tiki fame, 
holds that the ancestors of the 
Pacific islanders were people who 
crossed by raft from ' South 
America. Eric de Bisschop, on 
the contrary, firmly believed that 
there arc currents which would 
have made it possible for Pacific 
islanders to take their civilisation 
to South America. 

Anxious to prove his point, he 
set out with a crew of four from 
Tahiti on a 50-foot raft made from 
400 bamboo poles. In six months 
they covered 3400 miles, but when 
only 260 miles from the coast of 
Chile ran into a storm. They were 
rescued by a Chilean frigate as 
their raft was. sinking in shark- 
infested waters. 

Undaunted, the veteran navi¬ 
gator built another raft, and in 
April this year set out from Callao 
in Peru on what was to prove his 
last voyage. 


Eric de Bisschop was born near 
St. Omer in the north of France. 
His family wanted him to be a 
priest, but he found the call of 
the sea irresistible, and when he 
was 14 became a cabin boy in a 
windjammer that sailed round 
Cape Horn. 

His subsequent career was one 
long adventure. He went to China 
and made a study of Pacific cur¬ 
rents. Then he returned to France 
via the Cape of Good Hope in a 
frail vessel consisting of two Poly¬ 
nesian canoes lashed together; 
Later he tried to cross the Atlantic 
in a similar craft, but was run 
down by a ship in the Canary 
Islands, and barely escaped with 
his life;’it was his fourth ship¬ 
wreck. Afterwards he became 
French consul at Honolulu, and 
it was there that he eoneeived 
the idea of making his raft voyage 
across the Pacific. 

Eric de Bisschop named one of 
his boats the Kaimiloa, which in 
Hawaiian means “Beyond the Far 
Horizon.” It was ever the far 
horizon that beckoned him. 

Crab wise 

The crahs licre arc being mcasurctl and 
marked before being tagged and re¬ 
turned to the sea. If they are caught 
again their rate of growth and move- 
. meut can be cJiccked. 



LOUIS PASTEUR—-picture-story of one of the ^vorld’s greatest life-savers (12) 



At first hope seemed slender for the 19 Russians Pastcur^s friends decided to establish in Paris Pasteur’s health now began to suffer from over- Madame Pasteur persuaded him not to return 
who liad been bitten by a mad wolf 14 days'the I’astcur Institute for the preventive treat-' work; and his friends decided that he must rest, to Paris at once to answer the envious attacks 
previously—a-dangerously long interval. And ment of rabies. Subscriptions towards it were A rich man placed at his disposal a beautiful made on him. Then came a totally unlookcd- 
it was known that a inad wolf’s bite was even invited and the scientist was touched when villa at Dordxghcra on the Italian coast, and for calamity—a violent cartlujuakc. First a 
worse than that of a rabid dog. Yet Pasteur money was sent by little Joseph Meistcr, his there he went with his wife. Cut he still had low rumbling sound was heard coming from 
saved the lives of 16, an'achicvcmcnt that was first patient. A concert to raise funds was stubborn opponents, and his nuich-necdcd beneath their feet; and neighbouring houses 
hailed with eiithu.siasni everywhere. The Czar conducted by the great Gounod, who after his. holiday was spoilt by newspaper reports of were seen to rock. A worse shock followed and 
of Russia gave him the Cro.ss of the Order of famous Avc Maria had been played, kissed both attacks on his anti-rabies cure as “ useless.” the ceilings of the villa fell, pillars cracked, and 
St. Auue of Russia—in diamonds, bis bauds impulsively towards I’astcur. lie also received venomous anonymous letters. it seemed that the building must collapse. 

What will he the outcome of Pasteur’s disastrous “holiday”? See next week’s instalment 
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of Linbury Court 


by Anthony Buckeridge 


I Jennini’s draws an unflattering 
portrait of Mr. Wilkins in his 
geography hook. The book is in¬ 
advertently collected and given to 
the master. Darbishire, Atkinson, 
and Temple offer- to help Jennings, 
and they make plans for visiting 
the staff room in order to erase 
the drawing. 

15. Sign, please! 

'\17mi mounting excitement the 
four boys wrote their names 
on scraps of paper and shuffled 
them in a pencil box and then 
held their breath as Jennings drew 
the lots to determine the order of 
attack. 

“■We’ll go at five-minute inter¬ 
vals,” he announced when the 
ballot was completed. “The first 
chap knocks on the door at 
twenty-five to eight. If the staff 
room’s empty he rubs out the 
drawing and reports to the others 
that the job’s been done. If 
there’s anyone there, of course, he 
just makes his excuse and gop 
away, and the next chap has a 
bash five minutes later.” 

Darbishire wrinkled his nose 
and said: “I can never think of 
a decent excuse when I want one.” 

“You’d better start thinking 
right away, then,” Jennings re¬ 
plied. “Pretty well anything will 
do, really. I'or instance, one of 
us could ask him to sign their 
autograph book.” 

Good scheme 

“Good scheme,” the conspira¬ 
tors approved, each making a 
mental note of this fool-proof 
pretext. 

“Anyway, the main thing is 
that we all four go at different 
times and all have different 
excuses.” 

The tea bell rang as Jennings 
finished speaking. The meeting 
broke up' and the boys trotted 
downstairs to the dining hall. It 
was a pity that they had not a 
proper chance to discuss in detail 
the excuses which they might be 
called upon to offer. I’or this 
proved to be the weak link in an 
otherwise flawless scheme. 

At half past seven that evening 
Mr. Wilkins laid aside his un¬ 
finished crossword puzzle and rose 
to his feet. “Duty calls,” he re¬ 
marked to Mr. Hind, who was the 
only other occupant ■ of the stall 
room. “It’s time I took a stroll 
round to see what those boys are 
getting up to.” 

“I suppose you wouldn’t care 
to change duties with me, would 
you?” Mr. Hind suggested. “TvC 
been asked out to dinner to¬ 
morrow night when I should be on 
duty, and I’m looking for someone 
to take over for me.” 

Mr. Wilkins nodded. “Suits 


me—if you’ll do this evening in- 
. stead. It’ll give me a chance to 
get on with markirig Form Ill’s 
geography test.” 

Mr. Wilkins sat down again as 
his colleague left the room to 
begin his tour of supervision duty. 
Form III geography test! Yes, of 
course. He would start marking 
the books straight away, he de¬ 
cided. . And then the unfinished 
crossword puzzle caught his eye 
. . . Perhaps he could allow him¬ 
self just a few minutes of relaxa¬ 
tion before he began. 

First in his book ■ 

At twenty-five to eight there was 
a tap on the staff room door. 
“Come in,” Mr. Wilkins called. 

The visitor was Temple. 

“Please, sir, would you write 
something in my album, please, 
sir?” he asked. 

Mr. Wilkins nodded. The re¬ 
quest was'not unusual. “You just 
want my autograph, I take it?” 

“You can write something else 
as well, if you like, sir,” Temple 
suggested. “Something like, for 
instance, liy hook or by crook I’ll 
he first in your book, sir.” 

“All right. Leave the book 
here. I’ll do it later.” 

At 7.40 Mr. Wilkins’ train of 
thought was again interrupted by, 
a knock on the door. The visitor 
appeared somewhat ill at ease. 

“What is it, Darbishire? Do 
you want to see me?” 

“Er—no, sir, not really. That 
is, I didn’t think you’d be here, 
sir,” came the faltering reply. 

Mr. Wilkins frowned. “My dear 
boy, if you don’t want to’ see 
me and you thought I wasn’t here, 
anyway, what did you knock at 
the door for?” 

Not yet corrected 

With an effort Darbishire pulled 
himself together. “I just won¬ 
dered whether you’d very kindly 
write something in my autograph 
book, sir,” he said, struggling to 
produce the album from his 
trouser pocket. 

Mr. Wilkins looked surprised. 

“Just anything will do, sir,” 
Darbishire twittered nervously. 
“Like, say, for instance. By hook 
or by crook- III be first in your 
book, or something like that.” 

“I’m rather busy at the 
moment,” said Mr. Wilkins. “It 
will have to wait until I’ve finished 
marking your geography books.” 

The words caused Darbishire to 
jump like a startled faun. “You 
haven’t corrected them yet, then, 
sir?” 

“No, Darbishire, I haven’t. 
And if many more people come 
knocking at the door and inter¬ 
rupting me, it seems cxtremelv un¬ 


likely that they will be marked 
before this time tomorrow.” 

The implied rebuke had a re¬ 
assuring effect upon Darbishire. 
“Oh, goodo, _sir. I mean—er— 
well, I’d better be going now.” 
So saying he dropped his album 
on the staff room table and fled 
from the room. 

Five minutes passed, and then 
Atkinson arrived. 

“Oh, there you are, sir! . 1 
thought perhaps there wasn’t any-, 
body here, sir,” he said, as though 
in explanation. He fumbled in 
his pocket and brought out an 
autograph album. “I wonder 
whether you’d mind writing some¬ 
thing in this, sir? ft needn’t be 
anything very much, sir. Just 
something like By hook or by 
crook I'll he frst in your book, 
sir. And then if you’ll sigh . . .” 
The words failed away as he 
looked up and caught sight of Mr. 
Wilkins’ expression. 

“What sort of game are you 
silly little boys playing?” the 


master demanded 
angrily; for by now 
he felt sure that these 
repeated requests for 
his signature were an 
attempt to be funny 
at his expense. “I’ve 
had enough auto¬ 
graph albums for one 
evening, and if any¬ 
one else comes knock¬ 
ing at the door 
interrupting me. I’ll—• 

I’ll . . . Well, they’d 
better not do it,” he 
said warmly. 

“Yes, sir . . . No, 
sir.” Atkinson sidled 
out of the room, 
thankful to make his 
escape from the in¬ 
dignation of L. P, 

Wilkins, Esq. 

In the Common 
room .he found Darbishire and 
Temple. “Phew!' I’m not having 
any more of this caper,” he com¬ 
plained. “Old Wilkie’s just about 
ready to go off like an H-bomb.” 

Bit more original 

“He wasn’t too bad when I was 
in there,” Temple remarked. “I 
just asked for his autograph 
and ...” 

“You might have had enough 
sense not to do that. You-knew 
jolly well I’d bagged the album 
excuse.” 

“No, I didn’t. You never told 
me.” 

Darbishire looked at his fellow- 
conspirators with deep reproach. 
“I used that,excuse, too,” he said. 
“I only hope old Jen has got 



“ You’d better start tliiuking right away, 
then,” Jennings replied 


something a bit more original up 
his sleeve for when it’s his turn.” 

The clock on the staff room 
mantelpiece stood at ten minutes 
to eight when', for the fourth time 
in twenty minutes, a ' knock 
sounded on the door. 

Mr. Wilkins was annoyed. 
“Come in!” he shouted with the 
full force of his lungs. But no 
one entered in response to the 
invitation; for Jennings, unlike his 
fellow-conspirators, was quick to 
realise that as the room was 
obviously occupied, it would be 
more sensible to beat a hasty 
retreat without divulging his 
identity. 

Mr. Wilkins shouted again; and 
then rose from his-chair, crossed 
the room in three strides, , and 

Continued on page 10 
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PRINCESS ANNE 

STAMPS absolutely 



Beautiful Royal Children portrait 
scamps from New Zealand, showing 
THE PRINCE OF WALES (or Duke 
of Cornwall, when Prince Charles), 
and his sister, PRINCESS ANNE. A 
complete set of 2 large unused stamps, issued in October 1952, usually sold 
now at 1/8 a set. Every collector should have this wonderful set, and 
they will be sent Absolutely Free to YOU, if you just ask to see our 
Special Approvals. You have no need to buy anything, but please enclose 3d. 
towards postage. 

PHILATELIC SERVICES (Dept. C.N.9) EASTRINGTON. GOOLE, YORKS. 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(Ail Different) 


12 norm Island 

TriaitBulara Hl- 


1/3 

1/3 

!/• 

1/Q 

1/6 

1 /- 


25 lUissia 1/6 
15 Coronations 

(1937) 2/6 
10 Cyprus 1/3 

10 Jubiloas 

(1935) 3/6 
25 Egypt 1/3 

200 France 6/- 
100 Gt. liritain 

(All Obsolete) 8/6 
10 Iceland 1/3 
50 India 1/3 

Orders under 5/' 

return postage. 

Packet and Sot List inchulcd Froo. NO 
APmOVAT.S. Orders despatched per return 
\--NO WAITING. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

If you collect GREAT RRITAIN send for our 
free PriCQ List of USED stamps 1855-1955, 
J. A. L. PRANKS (Dept. C.N.), 

7 Allington St., Victoria, London, S.W.1 


50 Finland 
10 ILong Kong 
10 Kenya 
100 China 
25 Malaya 
10 Nigeria 
SO Now Zealand 2/0 

50 U.S.A. 1/6 

25 S. Africa 1/6 

100 Italy 2/- 

please add 3d, 


AiVlAZli^G NOVELTY 

SIX IVORY ELEPHANTS 
INSIDE A TINY BEAN 


ACTUAL^fl?- 
SIZE 



•tSECJSIX IVORY 
ELEPHANTS 
INSIDE DEAN 


Incredible but true ! Inside the beautiful 
highly<polished little bean are six won- 
derfully-earved Ivory Elephants. 


a 


EACH. 

POST FREE 
(Money refundtd if dissatisfied.) 

EASTERN IMPORTS (CN) 

HORLEY, SURREY, ENGLAND 


RARE PHILLIPINO MATCHBOX LABEL 
GIVEN FREE, WITH EVERY ORDER 

30 Yugoslavia 2/0 | SO India 2/6 

50 Japan 2/6 30 China 2/6 

30 Sweden 2/6 j 50 World Mix. 2/* 
Set of 10 Belgian Sea-Birds 1/6 

6 Animals (Macau) .1/- 

0 Pre-War '39-45 China ... 2/- 

WHY NOT ASK FOll OUlt APPROVALS? 

IHcase tell your parents. 

O.W.O. to : PIIILLABEL LTD. (IB). 
SOShakegpaare Crescent, Manor Park, London E.12 


More thrilling adventures of 

robin hood 

and hii Merrie Men m. 



NOW ON SALE 


Once again / am offering th/t 

WONDERFUL FREE GIFT 

ROYAL HISTORICAL 
COMMEMORATIVE PACKET 
Silver Jubilee, Coronations, Royal 
Visit and Silver Wedding. 

This packet coutainiiig the above stamps Is 
oiferod FRCB to applicants for my Iiargaiu 
Approvals aud onclosiug 2id. for postage. 
PU'uso toll your parents before replying. 
S.W.SALM0N(C3I),! 19 Beech croft Rd.,Ipswich 

□ RITISH COLONIAL 
A FOREIGN STAMPS 

Iiicludiug latest issues of (luccn's reign free 
to all vcqucHtiiig my bargain Approval Books 
of stamps and cnclo.spig 3d. stamp, headers 
in Australia. Now Zoailand, South Africa, West 
Jiiclli.'s. Canada, U..S'.A., write to mo enclosing 
6cl. in stujjips of your country for my Special 
froo packet and Approvals. Tell your Parents. 

C. J. CANNON 

10 Goldsmid Rd.iTonbridgo, Kent, England 


LOOKING AT THE SKV 


FREE 30 


iOO STAMPS OF 
THE WORLD—FREE 

This fine packet of stamps (all different) Is 
oft'erecl Tree to readers who send 3d. postage 
aud ask to aco our Discount Approvals, 

(I’rlco wllliont Approvals—1/- post free.) 
Please IcH your parents. 

SUMMIT STAMPS, 

SEATON, WOnKINGTON, ENGLAND. 


Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Qaugo to 
all applicants asking to see my famous 
id. upwards Approvals. IlrltLsh Colonial 
or Foreign. Don't delay, write today 
enclosing 3d. stamp for postage. 

C. T. BUSH (CNI), 

53 Newlyn Way,Farkstone, Poole, DORSET 


STAMPS 

BUT NO FREE GIFTS BECAUSE OUR 
PRICES ARE AMAZINGLY LOW. See 

for yourself. Send postcard asking for a selec¬ 
tion of these low-priced stamps on Approval to: 

G. E. HEATHER, 
Morningside, Tenbury Wells, Worcs. 

Please tell your parents. 




TAIL OF A FISi 


'J'llE celestial Sca-Goat, Capri- 
cornirs, is one of the most 
interesting and ancient of the 
constellations, having represented 
this remarkable animal of the sky 
for several thousand years. Why 
this Sea-Goat should have been 
provided with the head and body 
of a goat but the tail of a fish 
is something of a mystery, though 
it is undoubtedly connected with 
the worship of the Sun by early 
civilised peoples such as the 
Chaldeans. 

The Chaldeans considered that 
they owed everything to the Sun, 
and Capricornus is one of the 12 
Zodiac constellations,' through 
which the Sun passes in the course 
of a year. Between four and five 
thousand years ago the Sun 
entered this constellation when it 
was at its lowest altitude in the 
Northern Heavens—^in those days 
mid-winter. 

CHANGING TILT 

So it would appear that the Sca- 
Goat in some way symbolised the 
tirrival of winter—and floods. 

Celestial conditions having 
changed with the changing tilt of 
the Earth’s Axis, the Sun is not 
now in Capricornus at mid-winter, 
but in February. But as this is 
one of our coldest and wettest 
months the symbol of the Sea- 
Goat would still appear to apply. 

The stars of Capricornus may 
be readily identified with the aid 
of the accompanying star-map, the 
constellation now covering a wide 


area of the southern sky above the 
horizon and due south between 8 
and 9 o’clock. , 

The leading star, Alpha, 
will make identification certain, 
because it ' may be seen, even 
with the naked eye, to be com¬ 
posed of two stars. Known as 
Alpha 1 and Alpha 2, they are 
revealed very distinctly through 
glasses. Apparently they consti¬ 
tute a twin system of two suns at 


’■‘AtJamma 






^ ■ ii ' ^ 


a distance from us of about 251 
light-years’ journey, though they 
are themselves an immense dis¬ 
tance apart. 

Beta-in-Capricornus is a solar 
system composed of four suns, 
two of which may be easily seen 
through binoculars. The suns are 
at an average distance of 84 light- 
years from us. 

The biggest yellowish star, which 
is of about 21 magnitude, is 
revealed spectroscopically to be 
composed of two suns, together 
radiating about 30 tirpes more 
light and heat than our Sun. One 
is much smaller than the other 
and revolves round it, like a great 
fiery planet, once in 3 years and 
283 days and at an average speed 
of about 14 miles a second. The 
distance which separates this 


planetary sun from the great 
central sun averages about 239 
million miles. 

We thus find in this very far- 
off solar system an orbit of a 
planetary body very similar to that ^ 
of the planet Mars in our Solar 
System. Actually Mars is a very 
much older planet and not now a 
flaming world; consequently it is 
very much smaller than Beta 
Capricorni. 

The others in this quartette con¬ 
sist of a sun radiating about twice 
as much light as our Sun, and its 
planetary sun which radiates 
only about one-twentieth as much 
light arid heat as our Sun. It thus 
appears to be another world in 
the making. 

Gamma-in-Capricornus appears 
far away to the left and, with 
Delta, represents the fish-like tail 
of the Sea-Goat. Gamma is an 
immense sun at a distance of 192 
light-years’ journey, but Delta is 
about 50 light-years distant. It 
also is composed of two suns 
which together radiate only about 
13 times more light than our Sun. 
They are not very far apart. 

G. F.M, 


Jackdaw joker 


JENNINGS, AS USUAL 


Cvnimucd from pnge 9 

flung the door wide open. He 
was just in time to see a hurrying 
figure disappearing round the 
bend of the corridor. 

“Stop! Come back, that boy!” 
he boomed in a voice that made 
the window rattle. 

After a short pause Jennings 
reappeared. 

“Did you call me, sir?” he in¬ 
quired. 

“Yes, I did. Was that you 
knocking at the staff room door?” 

Jennings knitted his brows in 
thought. “Well, actually, I did 
just sort of tap on it, as you might 
say, sir.” 

“Then what on earth did you 
run away for instead of coming in 
when I told you to?” 

“I—er—I changed my mind at 
the last moment, sir. I decided 
not to bother.” 

“What! Well, of all the . . .” 

“I mean, I decided not to 
bother you, sir,” the boy amended. 
“I was going to ask you to write 
something in my autograph album. 
Nothing much, really. Just some¬ 
thing like Dy .hook or' by 
crook ...” 

“Doh!” A strangled cry of 
exasperation forced its way 
through Mr. Wilkins’ vocal chords. 
He clasped his hands to his head 
and rocked gently from side to 
side. “This is the last straw!” 


he thundered when ho had rocked 
himself to a standstill. “I’ve had 
enough of this ridiculous non¬ 
sense ! And if you’re not out of 
my sight in two seconds, Jennings, 
then by hook or by crook you’ll 
be first in the detention book!” 

“Yes, sir.” Obediently Jennings 
backed away, and then turned and 
scampered round the bend of the 
corridor. His first plan had gone 
sadly astray, yet he was not giving 
up hope. ■ All being well, there 
might still be time to devise an 
alternative scheme and save an 
awkward situation. 



Valeric WooUoii of Reading lias 
made a pet of a lively young 
jackdaw. It finds licr head a 


To he continued 

mischief, such as hiding teasiioons. 

JUST A FEW WORDS 

TTere is an entertaining way 

to increase your knowledge of 

_ words. Each numbered sentence below is followed by three 

answers or comments you might make; but, in each case, only one 

is correct and shows that you have understood the meaning of the 

word in italics. To answer five 

pr six correctly is very good. 


Answers arc given on page 11 

1, To do this is my prerogative. 

4. Wc know about your 

A—Burden. 

aversion. 

B—Privilege. 

A—Escape. 

C—Punishment. 

B—Advice. 


C—Dislike. 

2. He faced the ordeal with 


trepidation. 

5. All the signs arc propitious. 

A —Nervous agitation; ■ 

A—Quite respectable. 

B—Cool courage. 

B—Very favourable. 

C—Daring defiance. 

C — Prepared in advance. 


3. You speak in plalitiicles. 

A—Use liigh-soimcling words. 
B—Put on an act. 

C—Make commonplace rc- 
. marks. 


She murmured some 
//'/ig words. 

A—Tried to win favour. 

B—Lacked appreciation. 

C—Spoke in harsh tones. • 
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PUZZLE PARADE 


BILLY WASHES UP IN A NEW WAY 


MIXED TRIOS 

The three missing words each 
consist of the same ti>ree letters 
differently arranged. 

^ -ON the door ctiused Tim 

to start. Quickly ho got out 
his homework. However, it was 

not his tutor but --who entered. 

“A guilty conscience is --- to 

make one jump to conclusions,” 
remarked. his brother drily, in 
reply to Tim’s grumbles. 

FIND THESE TREES 

By adding three or fewer letters 
, to the answer to each clue you will 
form, the names of six familiar 
trees. 

KJsed for writing. 

Busy insect. 

Part of the body. 

Country road. 

Light fog. 

Useful when drawing. 

FURBELOW 

The answer to each clue begins 
with the letters FUR. 

J-JOT chamber. 

Found in every house. 

Rather sly. 

This is, angef. 

Leave for a soldier. 

Made by the plough. 

One-eighth of a mile. 


COMPLETE THE TITLES 

By putting the Christian name 
of a hoy or a girl in the blank 
spaces you can complete the titles 
of eighf well-known hooks. 

. Eyre. . at Cralc. 

. in Wonderland.Twist. 

. Doone.Copperfield. 

...... Sawyer. Marner. 

PLAYING WITH MUSIC 



-C N Competition Corner- 


20 CASH PRIZES TO BE WOH! 

T-Tere’s how to win some extra pocket-money !■ Prizes of Ten Shillings 
1 *■ each will go to the ten winners of this week’s CN Competition, 
and 5s. Postal Orders to ten more for next best ctTorts. Entry, as 
usual, is free and all boys and girls under 17 living in Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the Channel Islands may take Jtart. 

WHAT TO DO : Each row of pictures and letters here will give you 
the name of a major planet in our solar system. To find what they arc, 
you need only spell them off taking in the first letter only of each picture 
you come to. Thus, the first starts J (for jar), U, then P (porcupine) . . . 
and so on. 

When you have di.scovcrcd them all, list the eight answers neatly on a 
postcard. ' Add your own full name, age, and address, then ask a parent 
or guardian to sign the entry as your Own unaided work, and post to : 

CN Competition No. 9, 

3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.), 
to arrive by Tuesday, September 30, the closing date. 

The prizes will be awarded for the entries which arc correct and the 
best written (or printed) according to age. The Editor’s decision is final I 



LINK THE CHAIN 

* 

The last two letters in the 
answer to the first clue will he 
the first two tetters in the answer 
to the, second clue, and so on. 
Can you complete this chain of 
words ? 

SEAT. 

Very common metal. 

A spectator. 

To rub out. 

One who stands guard. 

WORD DIAMOND 
giXTEENTii letter of the alphabet. 

School-friend. 

Capital of France. 

An associate. 

For dresses or cloths. 

Japanese copper coin. 

Eighteenth letter of the alphabet. 


“'WTp.ll, what shall it be, Billy?”. 

said Mummy one day as 
she began making a cake. “Cur¬ 
rant, ginger, seed, sponge?.” 

Billy thought for a few moments. 
What he would like was one of 
each. “Er—currant cake, please.”. 

He watched the cake being 
made and popped into the oven, 
then he went out to play. A little 
later, as he came through the 
kitchen, he noticed Mummy bend¬ 
ing down in front of .the oven 
peering at a knife. 

“What arc you doing that for?” 
he a.sked. 

“I’m checking to see whether 
it comes out clean,” replied 
Mummy, closing the oven door, 

Billy thought no more about 
it until after tea that afternoon. 
Mummy had some friends to see 
her, and she had put the tea things 
in the bowl, ready to wash up 
when they had gone. 

“My good deed for the day,” 
said Billy, as ho saw the crocks 


a little later. “I’ll wash up.” And 
he set to work. Flo had just 
finished when Mummy came in. 

“Oh, thank you, Billy,” she said, 
giving him a hug. “That was kind 
of you. Now I must lay the table 
for Daddy’s supper.” ' 

She went to the drawer, then 
looked around in a puzzled way. 
“Where arc the knives and forks?” 

“Oh, I almost forgot—they’re 
still in the oven.” 

“In the oven!” exclaimed 
Mummy. “What ever for?” 

“They’re getting clean,” said 
Billy. “You know, like you 
showed me this morning when you 
were looking at the knife.” 

Mummy gave a gasp. " I wasn’t 
cleaning the knife,” she spluttered. 
“I was testing the cake. When 
you think it is cooked you put a 
knife in it. If the cake is done 
the knife comes out clean.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Billy. “I 
thought you had found a new way 
of washing up.” 


WHICH PROVERB? 

Alter one letter in each word to 
form a well-known proverb. 

ham whole thy son whines. 


LUCKY DIP 

GOOD ANSWER 

'J'liE man on the ferry boat said 
to me: . 

“How many gooseberries grow in 
(he sea?” 

I answered him back just as quick 
as I could: 

“As many as halibuts grow in the 
wood.” 

HOPELESSLY LOST 
. “'YY'iiy arc you so late homo 
from school, Johnny?” 

“Well, Mum, I was kept in 
because I didn’t know where the 
Potteries were.” 

“Serves you right. Perhaps that 
will teach you to remember where 
you put things.” 

THE FROG AND THE TOAD 
TROO met a toad on a lonely 
road. 

But ho didn't attempt to pass. 
What he thought, you see, was 
"This is me, 

“I’m in front of a looking-glass!” 
Said the toad: “ Pardon me, now 
who can yon be? 

I’m sure we should know one 
another.” 

The startled frog sighed, and then 
he replied; 

“If you’re not me, then you’re my 
brother!” 

There’s a dilTerence, you know, 
’twixt a frog and a toad. 

And when they both moved, the 
difference showed. 

When they’d finished talking, the 
toad started walking! 

When talking did stop, the frog 
started to hop! 


THE THIRD GLASS 
Pi.ACE two glasses about six 
inches apart and have a piece 
of cartridge paper at hand. 

Ask a friend if he can balance a 
third glass,'using only a piece of 
paper as an aid, on the other two. 
If he tries and fails, show him 



how it is done. Fold the paper 
backwards and forwards, then 
open it out as you see in the 
sketch. Placed on top of the two 
glas.scs, it will take'the weight of 
the third quite easily! 

DID YOU KNOW ? 

PiiE human ear is so sensitive 
that it can hear a sound that 
lasts only a 24,000th part of a 
second. 


JUST A FEW rVORDS 

1. B. A pvrrognlivo is ii bpocitil rislit or.- 
jH’ivilcgc; ti right ui’i‘iing out of one’s 
nnik, position or nnlnrc. (Erom Latin 

' jiravrogdtivit, ilic tribe ciilillet!, by drawing 

1 lots, to vole Jir-sl). 

2. A. Trepidntinn is alarmed agllation ; 
treinl)li»g. (From Latin Irepidns, rest¬ 
less). 

3. C. A platilude is ii eoinnionplane, empty 
renuirk made as if it were iinpovtaiil. 
(From French plat, flat>) 

4. C. Aversion is dislike ; Jiatrcd. (From 
Latin om’sH.s, turned awtiy from.) 

5. IL I’loplllons menus favourable; of 
good omen. -(From I.atin prupitiu.t, well- 
tiisposed.) 

6. A. Ingrallal iiig means bringiii" oneself 
into fjivour with someone ; Irying tovender 
oneself agreeable. (From l.nliii ingrutioni,' 
for the favour of.) 


FROGMAN 

^ROAKED a merry old man in 
. a boat: 

“Though I can’t sing a solitary 
note, 

I believe I’m'renowned 
For producing a sound 
Like a man with a frog in his 
throat.” 

JUST ANOTHER WAY 
Here is another way of saying 
that old proverb A Cat May Look 
at a King. 

A MUMBLE member of the feline 
tribe is not by law forbidden 
to gaze upon the visage of the 
highest most august member of 
the realm. 

‘ J/5 IT 

Jn Wiltshire we searched for 
Coombe Bissett-^ 

Some friends wc intended to visit. 
We inquired of aTarmer “Where 
■ is it?” 

“Straight on,” he replied, “thee 
can’t miss it.” 

A 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Mixed itloif. Tap, I'tit, apt. Find tlic.sc treofl. 
As-pen ; Bcc-cli ; Clicsl-nut ; I’-lanc ;-IIazt!-I; 
I’ifi-p. Fni’ltclow. I’nr-nacc; fur-nilurn; 
fur-live ; fur-y ; fur-lough ; fur-row ; fur¬ 
long. Complete llio titles. Jane ICyre ; 
Jorniny at Cralo ; Alice in W*>ndorhmd ; Oliver 
Twi.st ; Lorna Doone: Dtivid Copperfield; 
Tom Sawyer; ^Sihis Miirner. Playing willi 
music. Across : Harp, cornet, horn. l)own ; 
Biuijo, piano, zither. Which proverb? 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWER '‘"y !>'" 

Klin shines. Link 
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the cliiiin. Chair, 
iron, oidookcr, erase, 
sentry. 

Word diamond. 

1 * 

]‘al 

Ptiris 

I'iirlner 

Linen 

Sea 

II 


JAGKO SETS HIS BOAST TO MUSIC 
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NEW HOME FOR THE 
WOLVES 



'YVolverhampton Wanderers 
may have a new ground by 
next season. As seen in the model, 
it will bo on modern lines, with 
cantilever roofs (no pillars to spoil 
the view of the game), glass sides 
to the stands, and with covered 


aceommodation for 75,000 spec¬ 
tators, double the present capacity 
of Molineux, There will be seat¬ 
ing for about 15,000. 

The cost of the new ground will 
be about £500,000, and it is hoped 
to start work on it next summer. 


Lucky bag 


^RTHUR Mil'ion, the Gloucester¬ 
shire batsman, is making his 
first trip overseas with an M.C.C. 
party; but the cricket bag he is 
taking with him to Australia has 
been “on tour” before. That bag 
was taken to South Africa by Jack 
Crapp, the former Gloucestershire 
skipper. When he retired two 
seasons ago, to become a first- 
class umpire, he gave the bag to 
Arthur Milton, hoping it would 
bring him luck—and an overseas, 
tour invitation. 


His last stumping 

Yet another of cricket’s person¬ 
alities has decided to retire 
•—Haydn Davies, Glamorgan’s 
wicket-keeper since 1935. During 
those years, the big Welshman 
from Llanelly took over 800 
wickets with catches and stamp¬ 
ings, and scored nearly 7000 runs. 
Haydn Davies believed in hitting 
the ball hard, and he must have 
hit more “sixes” than any other 
contemporary. Always a very fit 
man, he has been a squash pro¬ 
fessional for some years. ' 


A wonderful Club for Boys & Girls! 

‘ NOW’S THE TIME TO JOIN THE 

(Dimb 

It brings you a first-clasS Book 
every mon th for ©IMLY 4^« 

When you enrol in the Children’s Book Club you join 
thousands C’ members (all over the world) who enjoy the 
thrill of reeeiving, each month, a grand book by a 
favourite author. And you, too, will get them for only 
4s. each, instead of the priee elsewhere of 9/6, 10/6 or 
more. 

These splendid, full-length Club editions—clearly 
printed—well bound —usually illusUateel —are books 
you will be thrilled to read—proud 
to call your own. Members every¬ 
where are amazed at the quality, 
variety and value of those “ junior 
best-sellers ” for only 4s. 1 Now is 
the time to join I 



You can obtain a 
set ,'of beautiful 
COLOUR PHN- 
CILS (12 brilliant 
shades) if you en¬ 
rol a friend in the 
Club. Send your 
friend’s name and 
address with 5s. 
(4s. plus Is. post¬ 
age) for the first 
book, mentioning 
this ofier, and 
your Pencil Set 
will be sent to you. 
And when you 
join the Club you 
receive an attrac¬ 
tive two-colour 
H a d g c and a 
Monthly Maga¬ 
zine free ! 


Owned and con¬ 
trolled by Foyles, 
the world-famous 
booksellers. 


LOOK AT THESE EXCITING -TITLES! 

Recent and forthcoming sdections—at only 4s. to members— 
include THE CAMERONS LEAD THIi WAY by Kathleen 
O’Farrcll (Published at lOs. 6d.) ; THE FOURTH KEY by 
Malcolm Saville (9s. 6d.) ; STRANGERS TO THE MARSH 
by Monica Edwards (10s. 6d.) ; A HUNDRED MILLION 
FRANCS by Paul Bcrna (lOs. 6d.) ; HIGGLES PRESSES ON 
by Capt. W. E. Johns (8s. 6d.) ; HORSE TN THE CLOUDS 
by Hannen Griffiths (12s. 6d.). All wonderful value t 




To the Children’s Hook Club, 121 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 

I wish to join the Children’s Hook Club and agree to purchase the selected book issued 
each month to members at a cost of 4/- (postage 1/-). I agree to continue my membership 
for a minimum of six months after which I may cancel when I like. 

* 1 will pay for selections on receipt. Children's Newsp.lSep. 58. 

Or if you wish to save time, postage and postal-order 
costs you may send a si.x months’ subscription of 30s. 

* I enclose 30s, 

* Place V in the space on left, as required. 

Name....*.. 

(DLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE) 

Address.... 


□ 

□ 


Overseas enrolments should be accompanied by an advance subscription. 
Prices as for inland {except South Africa, Australia, New Zealand), 


Champions 

awheel 

giXTEEN of the world’s greatest 
speedway riders will be pro¬ 
viding thrills for a crowd likely to 
be near 100,000 on Saturday even¬ 
ing, when the world speedway 
championship finals will be held 
at Wembley Stadium. 

This weekend’s battle of 20 
heats will include English, Scot¬ 
tish, Australian, New Zealand, 
Swedish, and German riders. 

Ronnie Moore (New Zealand), 
who won in 1954; Peter Craven 
(England), 1955; Ove Fundin 
(Sweden), 1956; and Barry Briggs 
(New Zealand), 1957, all have a 
chance of winning again. 

All ten 

Jn a cricket match between two 
Cornish village teams C. May 
of Morvah took all ten wickets 
of the Madron side for six runs. 
It was a remarkable achievement, 
but even more remarkable was the 
fact that it was the fourth time he 
had taken ail ten in one innings. 
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SPORTING GALLERY— 


GEORGE EMMETT 

It is 22 years since George Emmett 
first batted for Gloucestershire, and 
now that he is retiring the county 
eleven will not seem the same without 
him. But George will continue in a 
coaching capacity. 

Born in India in 1912, he had four 
seasons with Devon before joining 
Gloucester. He has scored well over 


25,000 runs, twice hit two cen¬ 
turies in a match and in 1954 
.scored the fastest century of the 
season (100 in 84 minutes 
against Somerset). 

Ucprcscntativc honours Iiavc 
not been lavish for so attractive 
a batsman. He had one match 
against Australia, in 1948 ami 
has loured India twice with 
Commonwealth teams. \ 



No second chance 
for the server 


JT'or several years now there has 
been a growing feeling that 
lawn tennis is being made less 
.attractive to watch by the suprem¬ 
acy of “ net-rushers ”—players 
with tremendously strong services 
who cither win the point outright 
with their first service or get to 
the net to volley away the return 
for a winner. The game, say the 
critics, is becoming monotonous, 
rallies seldom lasting for more 
than a few strokes. 

To counteract this tendency, 
Australian tennis officials are con¬ 
sidering a scheme whereby the 
second service would be elimin¬ 
ated. This would mean that a 
player would be concerned with 
accuracy more than .speed, he 
would have less opportunity of 
rushing to the net, and that base¬ 
line rallies would come more and 
more into the game.. 

-The problem has also been con¬ 
sidered in France, where .another 
experiment is being carried out to 
reduce the advantage of the server, 
French authorities rc-marked a 

SPORTS QUIZ 

1. 'Which is the longer distance 
—880 yards or 800 metres? 

2. What avvard did Stanley 
Matthews receive in the 1957 New 
Year’s Honours List? 

3. How many men have fun a 
mile in exactly four minutes? 

4. Can you name the soccer 
club made up of former Oxford 
and Cambridge University players? 

5. Which famous rugby trophy 
is made from 500 melted-down 
rupees? 

6. About how many tennis balls 
arc used in the Wimbledon 
Championships? 
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number of courts, bringing the 
service, line six inches nearer the 
net. 

The main disadvantage to this 
plan seems to be that experts 
would soon adjust themselves to 
the smaller area and would serve as 
hard as ever within a short time. 

We shall certainly sec some 
hard serving—and brilliant 
. rallies—at the Empire Pool, 
Wembley, next week, for the 
world’s leading players • will be 
taking part in the Professional 
, Championships. 

Pancho Gonzales, the world 
champion, will bo playing, and 
among the other stars arc former 
Wimbledon champions Lew Hoad, 
Tony Trabert, Frank Sedgman, 
Ken Roscwall, and Donald Budge, 
who won the title 20 years ago. 


Successor to 
‘‘Little Mo’'? 

JjAST week we mentioned 12- 
year-old Celia French as being 
described as “another Christine 
Truman.” Nowfrdm America 
comes news of a brilliant young 
player who may well be the suc¬ 
cessor to Maureen Connolly. 

She is 15-ycar-old Karen Hantze, 
who comes from California, the 
“home” of great tennis players. 
In the American Championships 
she reached the last 16.' 


Young diver 


0N this page recently we pub¬ 
lished a picture of Margaret 
Austen, Wembley Primary Schools 
Diving Champion, and owing to 
a photographer’s error gave her 
age as 16. Margaret is, in fact, 
eleven. Last year, when only ten, 
she gained the Middlesex Ad¬ 
vanced Award, usually obtained 
only by girls and boys of 15 or 16. 


Three heads together 



< ; .1 



Sheila Willcox, famous 
champion rider, wit)i her 
two mounts, Airs and 
Graces (left) and High 
and Mighty. 
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